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JANUARY, 1873. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
(FOR THE NEW YEAR.) 


Rive out, ring out another knell ! 
The year is past and with it fell 
My treasured hopes and fears and joys, 
Like all Earth’s fleeting brittle toys ! 
Death has pass’d o’er us, and no more 
Is heard the merry laugh of yore! 
Then ring not now a merry peal,— 
No joy again this heart can feel, 
For o’er the tomb of the past year 
Is shed a mother’s bitterest tear. 
And other years may come and go ; 
Earth hath nought left to heal my woe. 
Then may each weary lengthen’d day 
Teach me more earnestly to pray 
That I may reach that blessed home 
Where pains and sorrows ne’er can come; 
Where Time no more shall mark his way 
By flowers crush’d : as day by day 
He hastens on,—his path o’er graves 
And hopes and joys,—like ceaseless waves 
Kach following each,—till Death shall cease 
And broken hearts shall be at Peace ! 

M. A. Haty. 
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OLD STORIES. 
CHAPTER II. 


“1 see him standing in the moonlight staring me in the face with his deep 
calm eyes. At last he said: ‘ Are you then one of us ?’”—Barrow. 


Tue forester and his companion advanced into the room, and 
the former briefly introduced his guest as a wayfarer whom he 
had met, and to whom he had offered hospitality. It was a 
strange act perhaps in such unsettled times, but the war had 
not yet actually reached St Blasien, nor made every man fear 
his brother, and see in every stranger a probable enemy. 
There was something remarkable too about this man; he was 
bent and broken, but apparently more by trouble than by 
years, and his eyes now keenly scrutinized each person present, 
and now seemed fixed on vacancy, showing alternate vigour 
and abstraction of mind. Every one looked at him, but did 
not care to be seen doing so; and he looked at every one, but 
often with an apparent absentness in his gaze, which made it 
difficult to tell whether he was conscious of what he did. 
Perhaps his attention was given most to Kaspar, whose tall 
stalwart figure, full of manly life, might have a particular 
attraction to a careworn troubled man of middle age, and 
whose straightforward, earnest expression was little like that 
of the lawless troopers of the times. They all sat down to 
supper, and excepting Jerome, spoke little ; and he talked all 
the more, for now and then stealing a glance at the stranger, 
to see what impression, if any, the conversation made on 
him. 

Blasi, the widow’s son, troubled by no fine feelings, eat 
and stared with right good will, and when supper was over, 
he drew near to Elsie, as she busied herself with the dishes, 
and whispered. 

“ Ask your stranger to tell us a story, Elsie. I’ll warrant he 
has seen somewhat.” 

“ Why dost thou think so, Blasi?” said the girl. 

“He hasa queer look,” returned Blasi, lowering his voice ; 
“he glowers with his eyes, as if he had never done thinking. 
Dost thou think he knows our Kaspar Volkmar, Elsie ? ” 
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“ T trow not,” said Elsie; ‘‘at any rate Kaspar knoweth not 
him, surely.” 

“‘T am not so sure,” replied Blasi, and then he walked de- 
murely across to the fire to listen to what the stranger was 

saying. 

He was replying to the questions of the forester’s wife. 

“T came from Waldshut, mistress ; and but for your good 
husband had well-nigh lost my road in the forest.” 

“ Came you from beyond Waldshut ?”’ asked Jerome. “ Per- 
chance you bring us news.” 

“«T came from Constance,” replied the stranger briefly, “ and 
I have seen the Swedes at Lindau.” 

“ Ah, the miscreants ! ” cried the forester’s “ wife, they will 
be here next I doubt not; never a night do I go to sleep 
without a fear that my roof may blaze over my head before 
morning.” 

“What news of the army ? ” asked Jerome. 

“ None that I know of,” said the stranger, and then added 
abruptly, “beyond what you have doubtless heard. Count 
Tilly is dead.” 

2 They told us his wound was metal,” ” said Kaspar ; ; “but 
that he is dead indeed is news to us.’ 

There was a silence, the stranger who was about to speak 
checked himself. No one knew what might, or might not be 
a dangerous speech, so for a few mines no one spoke. 

“ Well, a brave man has gone to his rest,” said the forester, 

“and a sore loss will he be I doubt not.” 

“ Never met with a defeat till he faced the Swedish King,” 
said Jerome, “and who knows when the tide might have turned. 
I looked to following the old red feather through a victorious 
campaign once more, and feasting on the fat of the land.” 

“He has never won a fight since Magdeburg,” said 
Kaspar. 

“'Thou art as superstitious as an old owl, Kaspar,” cried 
Jerome. “ I warrant he was tco well used to war to have more 
than a week’s memory of the sack.” 

“Men say it haunted him day and night,’ answered 
Kaspar. 

“And if it did, ’tis not for the lad to turn against thine 
old general,” said the forester. 

“T loved him not,” replied Kaspar briefly. 
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“Count Tilly has left a mark on Germany,” said the 
stranger; “more than one city will have a terrible remem- 
brance of him for many a long year, even those with whom it 
fared better than at Magdeburg. Who that had known 
Heidelberg before the war but would have wept to have seen 
it when Count Tilly’s army left it desolate! Pardon me, good 
sirs, ye know it is the fortune of war, and yet I trow that 
every heart cries out now for the peace which they may never 
see.” 

“Not I,” cried Jerome ; “ peace is all very well for burghers 
and peasants, but a soldier’s life for me.” 

“ Knowest thou Heidelberg, fair Sir?” asked Kaspar. 

“ Fairly well,” said the stranger ; “some portion of my life 
was passed there, before the beginning of these unhappy 
troubles.” 

“That was in the days of the Elector Palatine,” said the 
forester, “ the cause of all our woes.” 

“Ay, truly it was,” proceeded the stranger dreamily ; 
“when the Elector Palatine and his fair princess held their 
brilliant court in that fairest of cities, gaiety, pleasure, and 
lightheartedness reigned over all. It was a gathering of valour, 
talent, and beauty in the court; and in the town, wealth and 
prosperity. Ah, well! The brilliancy of an earthly city 
matters little enough to one who has his portion in the city of 
the Lord ; and, like the men in days of old, they ate and drank, 
married and gave in marriage, and the storm broke over them 
before they were aware. But pardon me, fair sirs,” said he 
hurriedly, and recollecting himself, “we were speaking of 
other things.” ‘Then, as no one replied, he continued hur- 
riedly, apparently anxious to efface any uncomfortable im- 
pression which his momentary self-forgetfulness might have 
caused. ‘ Curiously enough on that very visit to Heidelberg, 
I was witness to an adventure which, had it not ended as it 
did, might have changed the whole fortunes of Germany for 
the last two years,” 

“ And what was it, sir? I pray you tell;” said Blasi 
eagerly. He had planted himself on a stool at a convenient 
angle, and commanded a view of the whole company. 

The stranger smiled. Jerome leant forward as if with great 
interest. ‘The forester scanned his guest half suspiciously, but 
made no objection; and all the rest disposed themselves to 
listen. 
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_ One afternoon,” said the stranger, “I stood with a friend 
beside the Neckar, which, swollen with recent rains, came 
rushing down with strong and rapid current. Not far off, my 
friend’s son—a child of five or six years old—was dabbling 
and playing about with other children on the river’s bank. 
All at once we heard a loud cry, a stone had given way, the 
bank slipped, and the child was precipitated into the stream. 
We ran thither with what speed we might ; but ere we reached 
the spot another had plunged into the river, and grasped the 
boy’s jerkin. We followed them down the stream upon the 
bank ; we threw the bold swimmer a cord; he was young and 
strong and stalwart, yet hardly breasted he the furious stream. 
Once he sank; once we thought man and child had gone 
together under the wave, from which none return alive ; but 
he rose again and made towards shore. The child’s father and 
a gentleman, who seemingly was companion to the gallant 
swimmer and whose anxiety for his friend almost exceeded 
that of the father for his child, had seized a small boat and 
pushed it off; their powerful strokes brought it nearer and 
nearer to the victims of the water. One moment more—a 
moment on which hung the fate of two mighty nations—and 
the two were in the boat alive and safe. As they drew to land 
I marked the stranger well, and saw him kindly receive the 
gratitude of the father, and as kindly check his companion’s 
anxious fears. When they stepped on shore, I took the child 
in mine arms, and the strange gentleman clapped me lightly 
on the shoulder, ‘'l'ake good care of him,’ said he, ‘for I 
warrant he is a bold child, and will give thee enough to do in 
life. Look you, sir,’ he went on merrily, turning to the lad’s 
father, ‘this boy is mine now by right, is he not? I have 
saved his life, and I hold you and him bound to my service, so 
shall we cancel this debt; and when he grows to be a man, 
send him to me at Stockholm, and bid him ask for Captain 
Gars, of the King of Sweden’s service, and we will see if there 
be not room for a stalwart German in the North. Farewell, 
sir, and look well to my young vassal ;’ and with that he 
turned and left us. We took the child to his mother, and | 
trow the name of Captain Gars was not forgotten in her 
prayers that night, however much it might be in after years,” 
he added with a sigh. 

Hither by accident or design, the eyes of the stranger, at 
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this moment, sought and looked full into those of Kaspar | 
Volkman, who in his turn had fixed on him a searching and 
almost wild gaze. The colour mounted to the young man’s 
face, for the look was one of inquiry, nay more, of under- 
standing. 

“* And what became of the child, sir? ”’ asked Elsie. 

“That I cannot tell,” said the stranger with a sigh; “ for 
within four years the war broke out; my friend and I were 
parted, and I saw the boy no more.” 

“ How, then, might the fortunes of the campaign have been 
changed by this event?” inquired Jerome. “This Captain 
Gars might have been drowned, perchance? Pity, no doubt, 
that he was not, he being a Swede. Yet I know not that 
name as of note in the war.” 

“Ye know not the King of Sweden?” asked the stranger 
with a slight smile. 

Kaspar started to his feet; there was a general exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Surely the King of Sweden was never in Heidelberg! ” 
cried the forester. 

“That was he truly, though at the time no man knew it,” 
answered the stranger. “ He called himself Captain Gars, a 
Swedish officer, from the initials of his name — Gustavus 
Adolphus Rex Suecie.”’ 

“ Strange that we never heard it,” said Kaspar. 

“Ay; these tales come out after many years’ silence, and 
are then bruited about enough. In North Germany now, 
’*twere no news.” 

“ And what was he like then, this King of Sweden ? ” asked 
the forester’s wife. ‘ Was there aught of ambition and fero- 
city in his countenance ? ” ' 

““He was a tall young man of noble presence, with light 
curling hair and open expression,” said the stranger. “ His 
countenance betokened understanding and his mien dignity ; 
his frame was of one used to manly and soldierly exercises.” 

“Ye remember well, good sir,” said Jerome drily, “for a 
distance of so many years. Perchance a later and nearer 
acquaintance has quickened thy memory, and made thy heart 
supply what was wanting in thy recollection.” 

“Ye are mistaken, my master,” replied the stranger 
quietly ; “‘for since that day have I never seen the Swedish 
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King. But there are some events in life which time can ne’er 
efface, and this is one that will never be forgot by me. Know 
ye that in the cathedral of Constance there is a-flagstone, one 
spot of which remaineth ever dry, while all around is black 
with damp. So itis at times in memory; and in mine -the 
recollection of that day remaineth ever fresh, while much 
around is clouded, and dimmed hy the trouble of later years.” 
His eyes met Kaspar’s again for an instant, and then lowering 
them, he added slowly, “I know not why it should be so; 
perchance because | loved the child.” 

It was now growing late, and men as well as women began 
to think fondly of the night’s rest before them. There was 
some consultation as to where the stranger should be lodged. 
Honest folk as they were, and honest as he seemed, it was a 
risk to admit any unknown person into the house in these 
unquiet days. At last they assigned him a place with Jerome 
and Kaspar. in the hay-loft, and parted well content. The 
forester offered his services in setting the stranger on his way 
to Schonau the following morning, but Kaspar interposed. He 
was himself bound for his grandfather’s hut, which lay on the 
road to Schonau, and would gladly guide the traveller so far on 
his way. They made therefore their preparations for an early 
start, the stranger took a grateful leave of the forester and his 
wife, and soon silence reigned in the house. 

The three men lay down with their arms beside them, yet 
each slept profoundly. That Jerome suspected the stranger 
was evident, and yet even he, trusting to the quick ear which 
seldom failed him, at length composed himself to rest. But 
not before he had arisen, and quietly, when the moonlight 
streamed upon the stranger’s face, approached him for a closer 
scrutiny. ‘The stranger slept calmly and peacefully, with a 
serenity of expression upon his worn features, which aroused a 
feeling almost of envy mingled with pity in the trooper’s heart, 
and he turned away with a hasty movement and flung himself 
down on the hay. He too slept. 

At dawn of day Kaspar woke and saw the stranger standing 
over him. The first grey morning light was glimmering 
through the window of the loft, the stranger laid his finger on 
his lip and motioned the young man to rise. He obeyed 
without a word. Quietly they moved about, not wakening 
Jerome, and as quietly letting themselves out by the door of 
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the loft, which was not far from the ground, they were soon in 
the open field. 

The two walked silently through the meadows; the long 
grass was heavy with dew, and sent up a white mist which 
hung about the willows, and the river banks. But leaving 
these they soon mounted the hill, and at the edge of the forest 
the stranger paused and looked back. 

The convent with all its numerous out-buildings lay in the 
valley, its church rose tall and stately, its abbot’s house was a 
fitting residence for a prince of the Empire, the head of one of 
the largest and wealthiest Benedictine communities in Germany, 
which itself was the parent of many flourishing establishments. 
The straggling buildings of greystone covered much ground, 
and beside them under the shelter of the abbey walls stood the 
forester’s house, and a few others of the same character. The 
stream which flowed beside the convent watered a fair acreage 
of luxuriant pasture, and meadow land, and behind rose the 
dark pine-forest clothing the sides of the hills, where the bluish 
tint of the silver firs, mingled with the darker spruce; and 
here and there a clump of young beech spread out their fresh 
light leaves in vivid contrast. 

Kaspar looked long and steadily at the closed windows of the 
forester’s house, but the stranger’s eyes were fixed upon the 
eastern sky, from whence the light springing up, was spreading 
fast over the firmament, grey melting into pale green, this 
again into a fainter gold, against which the dark forest stood 
out very black and sharp. The soft light clouds which streaked 
the east had caught already the glow of the coming sun, and 
like true heralds gave notice of their king’s approach, and 
every instant some change in their appearance told how fast 
their lord came on. 

So will stand the heralds of another and a brighter day, 
arrayed in glorious brilliancy; so will another and a brighter 
sun rise on this earth, before whom the night flies yet more 
swiftly, and whose glow spreading faster and wider over earth 
and heaven, tells of the coming of a light which shall never 
more be darkened. Grand is the vision of a brilliant sunset ; 
glorious is it to watch the mighty orb sink down and vanish ; 
the golden clouds, the crimson sky—all are wonderful, 
beautiful, majestic, sad. Like Death, we say, the noble death 
of the great and good ; or like a glimpse of Paradise, of glory 
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and beauty beyond this earth, which we see for a moment in 
the golden sea and quiet islands of the sky, but which fades as 
we look at it ; and night comes down and shuts us out. But with 
sunrise, Hope springs triumphant; “the night is far spent, 
the day is at hand; lift up your heads for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 

For so, as comes the sun—so swift, so glorious, so sure, so 
long looked for—your Lord will come. And as the birds lift 
up their voices in a morning song of praise and gladness, so 
will rise: the Hallelujah of the redeemed when that eternal 
morning breaks. 

Such thoughts as these passed through the stranger’s mind 
as he looked steadfastly into the brightening sky; these and 
others, which in later times might have found expression in 
the flint sparks which “that sweet poet Henry Vaughan” 
struck out in his journey towards that “ day of light and life 
and love.” 

* All now are stirring, every field 
Full hymns doth yield ; 


The whole creation shakes off night, 
And for thy shadow looks the light.” 


If these were the stranger’s thoughts, they were not 
Kaspar’s. Looking down as he was towardsthe grey buildings 
and familiar roofs, his feelings were little in accordance with 
those of the stranger or the Silurist. And when the sound of 
the church bells of St. Blasien struck on his ear and startled 
him from a reverie, it had a melancholy echo— 

“ Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death.” 

His impatient movement roused the stranger; then as they 
both turned and moved on, Kaspar broke the long silence in a 
tone of studied quietness. 

“ What would you with me, sir?” 

“This,” replied the stranger with equal composure. “I 
would know one thing of thee: what dost thou here, Kaspar 
Volkman ? ” 

“Nay, that would I know of thee,” replied the youth, 
somewhat hastily. ‘ Wherefore camest thou hither, and whom 
dost thou seek ? ” 

“T came hither to seck thee,” answered the stranger. “I 
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put my head within the lion’s mouth for the sole purpose of 
drawing thine out. I sought thee only, and found thee 
sooner than I hoped for.” 

“Your words are an enigma to me, sir,” replied Kaspar ; 
“read me your riddle, I pray; for I know not what you 
mean.” 

“Kaspar Volkman,” replied the’ stranger, ‘since the time 
when thou and I stood beside that stone in Constance, that 
stone of Huss which, like Gideon’s fleece, is dry though all 
around should stream with wet; since that day when I knew 
that thou wert the boy whom the great Gustavus saved from 
the raging flood—that thou wert the son of mine oldest and 
dearest friend, I vowed to seek thee; yea, to hazard aught so 
that I might bring thee out of the furnace wherein thou 
walkest. ‘Thou, the child of one of the staunchest upholders 
of the Evangelical faith ; thou, who dost owe thy life to the 
champion of true religion, and wast vowed his vassal from 
thine infancy; thou, a soldier in the army of the Catholic 
League—a wolf among the wolves that devour the truth!” 

“If thou knewest my father as thou sayest,” replied 
Kasper, “thou wouldst also know that his death while yet I 
was a child caused my mother to return unto her own 
kindred. Iam not to blame that she taught me her own 
faith; that my grandfather holds his employment from the 
Abbey of St. Blasien ; that I was in a manner bound to do the 
Abbot’s service in the army of the League. Wert thou not, as 
thou sayest, my father’s old friend, I had not answered thee 
this much.” 

They paced silently together through the shadows of the 
forest ; the roe-deer fled from their approaching footsteps. At 
last the stranger spoke again. 

“-Art thou, heart and soul, a soldier of the Emperor and the. 
League? Hast thou thrown in thy lot for ever with the - 
bloodhounds? Art thou true to thy convictions, if thou hast 
any, of man’s right and God’s truth? Art thou fighting for 
the faith thou believest, for the sovereign thou honourest, for 
the cause thou applaudest ?” 

“A soldier’s business is to obey not to reason,” answered 
Kaspar bluntly. “ What he has sworn to that he must do, be 
it right or wrong, good or bad.” 
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“ Thou hast thy lesson well,” replied the stranger. ‘‘ Where 
didst thou learn it—at Magdeburg? ” 

Kaspar started, and turned fiercely round. ‘ Whence art 
thou, and why comest thou?” cried he. ‘I sought thee not; 
depart and question me no more! ” 

The stranger paused, and gazed at him with his calm solemn 
eyes, while the morning glow lit up the deep shades of the 
forest. At last he said: 

“ Are you not then one of us?” 

(To be continued.) 





LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
A RHAPSODY. 
“One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 


So saith the dear old proverb. How delightfully true and 
large-hearted it is; but how few of us seem to believe in it! 
For instance, what is more wonderful than the variety of 
likes and dislikes; pet aversions and pet delights; fads and 
fancies appertaining to mankind, except the little fact that 
though most individuals are conscious of their own personal 
antipathies and attractions they usually profess unlimited 
astonishment if any one else presumes to exhibit similar pro- 
pensities under a different form. Just as a man ignorant of 
music, cannot understand how a dot on a line can mean so 
much; so there are folks who never having felt a creeping 
horror at the sight of — say — black beetles, or a yearning 
after a London fog, set about filling the world with their 
wonderment, that “such unaccountable things ” should interest 
or repel or attract their neighbour’s attention. Hating is 
all very well ; but there are some folks who take a pleasure in 


eating after hunger is appeased. We may consider them 


gluttonous ; but we do not tell them so, face to face. But if any 
other folk prefer feeding the poor, or their own brains or 
somebody else’s brains, to consuming superfluous cakes and 
ale—instantly the whole world (the whole of their own little 
world, which is all that is important) sets upon them and calls 
them eccentric or fanatic, or book-wormish, or blue-stockingish. 
And yet each has but followed the dictates of his own tastes ; 
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though for the one we retain the privilege of private 
judgment, while to the others we deal out openly large 
measure of scorn and pity—sometimes ignorantly, sometimes 
with the pious hope that ere long those strange sensitive likes 
and dislikes may shrivel up and wither away. I will not stop 
to inquire the reason of this difference. I fear its answer 
would not be creditable to the manners of society. But I will 
say that after the day’s work is done, nobody has a scrap more 
right to interfere with any one’s likes or dislikes, provided 
always they are kept under proper control, and are reasonable 
in a certain sense, than Mr. Lowe had to demand an account 
of the manner in which the Government clerks spent their 
time after office hours, or to inquire into their individual 
penchants towards trade or literature or art. 

For these inborn likes and dislikes—it is of these alone I 
mean to write—are very sensitive. A wind may blow them 
away like chaff; the breath of the world often has done so. 
I mean of course their outward expression; their inward 
existence is as immovable as it is mysterious. We do not 
know why it is that often instinctively, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, we shrink from: that thing or being, and cling to this 
one. It may be that all our sensations are bound together by 
some occult chain, of which we as yet know nothing—a sort of 
mental gravitation as it were, dragging our affections down till 
they cling to a blue-eyed flower, or a bit of dewy grass ora 
rotten mildewed twig, or a green lichened branch; to any 
thing, or to the very thing, in fact, on which they first fall. 
Or, perhaps (but this is rather a melancholy thought), these 
strange attractious and repulsions arise out of that principle of 
antithesis, of which Mr. Darwin has lately given us so many 
quaint and delightful instances. “ By contraries execute all 
things,” says honest old Gonzalo, and thus perhaps may act all 
our loves and tastes and discernments. 


But for all that, we would not give up a single one of our 


likes or dislikes, would we? Whatever they may be, they 
are one of life’s chiefest delights. Think’of their significance. 
Tell me what Mr. likes, and I will tell you what manner 
of man he is, would be a far better test than that extremely 
uncertain one, of a man’s friends. Mothers think gentlemen 
must be “so very nice” if they say they like babies. Young 
ladies think well of other young ladies who like them. And 
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men—well, men form their opinions of other men in pretty 
much the same way, with the addition of a dash of wariness 
common to the sex. At the same moment in which we heard 
that “Jack Sprat could eat no fat,’ was not a clear distant 
picture of the Sprat household presented to our view? We 
see Jack at the head of the table, greedy and gobbling ; 
Mrs. Spratt—of whose alleged antipathy “to lean ” we always 
had serious doubts—sitting opposite, with a large lump of fat 
before her, of which very wisely she does not partake. Even 
at this lapse of time, though I have completely forgotten the 
whole of the poem except these two lines (if, indeed, I ever 
knew more, which is doubtful), I am sure Jack must have 
been a selfish greedy fellow, and that his wife, after the 
manner of wives, humoured him, starving herself in order that 
the tit-bits might be more numerous for her lord and master. 
And this I gather from those carefully recorded dislikes that 
fit in to each other so curiously and beautifully. 

And then there’s the power, the strength, the fascination, 
that seems to come only of or alongside of these likes and 
dislikes. For instance, the other day some ladies happened to 
be passing through the’ snake’s house of the Zoological 
Gardens. ‘ Suddenly a keeper opened a case, and taking from 
thence a young snake, he placed it silently in the hands of one 
of the ladies. ‘To her companion’s intense surprise the 
honoured (?) visitor neither screamed nor dropped the reptile. 
After calmly caressing it for a moment, she delivered it to the 
keeper. Now here was present on the part of these three, 
the keeper, the lady, and the snake (serpents spoke once, 
you know, so freely we may allow them feelings), a sudden 
power, a sudden attraction, amounting to keen perception, 
almost to knowledge; in the keeper it was the most strongly 
developed. He felt, he knew, as he placed the snake in the 
lady’s hand, that she herself would not be frightened, nor 
would she hurt the snake; nor would the snake hurt her. 
The others felt it, too, according to their degree. One self- 
same idea was borne in upon them all, as sweet Dinah Morris 
would say ; the self-same instinct, divination, fascination, call 
it what you will; the self-same enthusiasm of attraction, swal- 
lowing up fear ; and common, thank God, to -all the members 
of the creation ! 

Again, there are toads, “ ugly and venemous,” who notwith- 
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standing “the precious jewel” they are said to “ wear in their 
heads,” are usually regarded as the most loathsome of objects, 
fit only for a witch’s cauldron. Yet some folks have, and glory 
in having, a strange power and influence over these creatures. 
Not long ago I met a lady who delighted in toads. She has 
no sympathy with unlawful arts, but was a most kind- 
hearted, practical sort of person. Still ‘‘ bunch-backed toads ” 
had for her a strange charm. Indeed, I doubt whether in all 
the world, there is anything so dull, so hideous, so sluggish, 
that no man or woman can be found to take their pleasure 
therein. Even Bottom, the weaver, was for a time “ doted on ” 
by Queen Titania, and why not? He had a “sleek, smooth 
head and fair large ears,” it is true, and was “such a ten- 
der ass” withal. But then, at that identical moment, Titania 
had reason to prefer a mulish individual, to a naggish one. So 
each of us, who for some good cause, cannot keep a fine young 
horse, and will not, if we can help it, have a grey mare, must 
even put up with some of these “dear donkeys.” And the 
world being particularly well provided with a large stock of 
these interesting animals, no one need be blamed, though they 
may be wondered at a little, for professing a penchant towards 
them. What is the use of having money, if we may not spend 
it; or likes (1 had almost written another little word begin- 
ning with L.) if we may not express them? And to the law 
of necessity, which is in fact, the spirit of that gravitation 
alluded to just now, may be traced most of the quaint and 
beautiful, and some of the “ weirdly-nasty ” tastes of the pre- 
sent day. 

But what if we wake, and rise from our dreams of love to 
find like Titania, we “ have been enamoured of an ass,! 7? What 
if the rosy morning grows into a grey day, and the earthly God 
we crowned and worshipped proves to be very man after 
all? What then? Why nothing. We made a mistake, we 
could not see clearly through the mist made by our own hopes, 
voila tout ; but for all that we do not mean suddenly to turn 
our likes into dislikes. Because we mistook the moon for the 
sun, as we saw it hanging in the sky through, say, a golden Lon- 
don fog,—are we never going to look at?the sun or moon again ? 
Not so, not so, dear people. There will be a new moon, when 
this one that is so distasteful to us has waned and disappeared ; 
and, if we live to see it, we shall look at it lovingly. If not, 
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if that new moon never rises for us, still the sky is full of 
stars; and they at least have this one advantage, their scintil- 
lating lights can never be mistaken for the moon or the sun. 

But it was not the moon’s fault, that we mistook her for the 
sun. It was the fog’s fault, if fault there was; the fog that 
gathered before our eyes and made our sight dim. What an un- 
lucky fog! And yetit might have been expected. Day and 
night it has been gathering, thicker and duller, as the vapours 
rose, sometimes moist, sometimes dry, off the wide surface of 
our idle dreams. Long ago, our grand-parents, ladies I 
believe, especially, suffered from a mysterious disorder, called 
“the vapours.” Iam not well up in the nature of that disease, 
nor acquainted with its cure; but as I am pretty sure that most 
of their descendants suffer mentally, if not physically, from 
fogs, I beg to prescribe for them an infallible remedy. This 
is it. Take unto yourself as many tastes, as many likes as 
possible, and follow them all as devotedly as you can ; place a 
thousand stars in your horizon, as it were, and then when the 
fog comes on and the sun has set, and the moon has not risen, 
these will pierce through, yes even through a mist of tears, 
shining like diamond points, till the time is accomplished, and 
the stars “ shall fall from heaven.” 

But I have rambled on far away from my subject. Lucky 
I called this—thing—this essay, a Rhapsody at the beginning. 
I am sure my readers:are thinking how much I have written 
of the likes, and how little of the dislikes. Well, I confess, I 
have done so, and that because I consider the one, either one, 
you understand, contains, or implies the other. Dr. Johnson 
is reported to have stated his admiration for a good hater, be- 
cause such an individual must, of necessity, be also a good 
lover. And so he, whose teeth are set on edge by sour grapes, or 
by discords of any nature, be they a note out of time, or a figure 
out of drawing, or a household, or a people, or a nation out of 
order, will be the man who revels in fruit or work only when 
it is ripened, and perfect and good, whose ear aches with the 
harsh tuneless notes of life, and whose heart yearns with a 
desire that is almost power, to catch those cruel wrong chords, 
and to resolve them into their rightful harmonies. And go, I 
say, happy is the man or the woman who has plenty of likes 
and dislikes, who are the proud possessors of many tastes ; let 
them all be followed if life is long enough, let them be culti- 
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vated as diligently as possible in our persons, our homes, our 
ways of life, keeping in sight a few broad rules, one or two 
general characteristics, and individualizing the rest: and do 
not think that the following up of these tastes will make you 
forget your own special allotted work. Do not fear that byhearke 
ening to the rustling of “unseen wings,” or by sniffing up the 
scent of “unseen roses,” you may forget to trudge alcn » your 
own particular patbway. On thecontrary, the more helps we have, 
the more and the better is the work we do; the more things we 
care for, the more we feel for, “and feeling is a sort of know- 
ledge” saith Adam Bede. A painter, who is a poet as well, 
is twice a painter. Mr. D. G. Rossetti proves that triumphantly. 
Michael Angelo wrote sonnets and built churches, besides 
painting pictures, and making statues, which was his special 
line, and the one in which he is most famous. And as for our own 
“Great Kannian painter, strong 
As Heracles, though rosy with a robe 
Of grace, that softens down the sinewy strength,” 
is he not poet and musician as well as painter? Has he not a 
love for soldiering, a tongue that can speak all languages? are 
not his tastes as manifold as his heart is large, as he himself 
is gracious and gifted, as his pictures are full of beauty and 
delight ? 

Believe me, a multitude of tastes, and the expression thereof, 
never really prevented their possessor from pursuing success- 
fully one or two specialities out of the number, or even from 
becoming famous in some totally different, or perhaps more 
distasteful line. As a great preacher said lately, on the con- 
- nection, but non-interference, of foreign missions and home 
duties: ‘ Stretch out your arms as far as you can, and with 
all your stretching it will not be very far; but though you may 
not reach that which you intended to reach, you will find 
yourselves embracing, compassing, holding within your arms 
many good things you never knew existed.” And so with 
all our inborn likes and dislikes ; as we reach out after fame or 
wisdom, or any of this world’s gains, we may chance to 
stumble on these little gifts within us,—little gifts that should 
not be scorned, for are they not, to speak with all reverence, 
hints from God ? are they not our individual aspirations after 
good, or personal shrinking from evil? and do we not know, 


“ There is a secret somewhat in antipathies ; and love is more than being, 
For the soul hath its feelers, cobwebs floating on the wind ? ” 
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TO AN OUTWARD-BOUND. 


To hear thy laughter, see thy smiles, 
And catch thee in the act of smiling, 
Ere yet one shameful thought beguiles 
Thy meaning from its fair beguiling, 
And find thy little heart beat fast 
In all the joyousness thou hast, 
Reserved for me is not! 


But high at casement, looking seaward, 
Across the dim mysterious line, 
This tired old heart must flutter thee-ward 
To windward beating without thine— 
These troublous intervals of rest, 
Can never know the bygone zest 
Of waking un-forgot. 


Dost thou, I wonder, out at sea 

And tossing like a tide-rung bell, 
Remember in thy life so wee, 

Thy little life, so wisely well 
Proportioned to thy gentle mind, 
That there is some one left behind 

Who loved thee before life ? 


Or is he even now, and yet 
So soon, alas! so very soon, 
A chord thou hearest to forget 
Its sweet share in the living tune ? 
And has the sunshine passed away 
From all our world of romp and play, 
And all our mimic strife ? 


Perchance to thee in lonely mood 
A kind of vague regret has come, 
As if some nameless solitude 
Invested now thy dawning home— 
As though beyond yon film of sea 
There was a some one not to be 
On that side of God’s earth ! 
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TO AN OUTWARD BOUND. 


A smile, a sigh, a tear, a sob, 
A glance at the last plaything given— 
“With Uncle Charlie’s love to Rob—” 
Last passport to his love in Heaven ! 
And then a mercy-storm of woe— 
“Why did he let me love him so?” 
Child-tears, weep in child-mirth ! 


Young heart! bright, pure, and angel soul, 
Unstained by sordid worldliness, 
The deepest of deep waters roll 
Between all mourning—more and less ; 
But thy old lonely uncle here 
Will waft thee blessings far and near 
On every outward breeze. 


And somehow, in God’s own swift way, 
The old good influence that he had 
Will not die out because he’s grey 
Or you a ripening earnest lad. 
Heaven bless thee, boy, and send thee home 
Kre ageing eyes have sought the tomb 
And closed on scenes like these. 


Be good, be true, thy courage high, 
Thy principle beyond dispute ; 
So when the winds of malice sigh 
Around thy tree of life, the root 
So welded round with Hope will be, 
So watered well with charity, 
So grafted upon Faith, 


That all the hundred-headed stings, 
‘The feuds of hate, the toils of scorn, 
The wealth of Mammon’s fooldom brings 

In credit for old wits outworn, 
Will only serve, as they arise, 
Shaping thy course, to fix thy eyes 

On Wisdom beyond death ! 


G. H. R. Dass. 











— 
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LIFE AT AN ITALIAN WATERING PLACE. 


Most people are acquainted with some at least of the German 
watering-places, but comparatively few strangers visit the 
places of summer resort frequented by the Italians. A few 
years ago we, two English ladies, well accustomed to travelling 
in most countries and climates, passed a month at the Baths 
of Recoaro, which are situated in the highlands of Venetia, 
and overshadowed by a range of dolomitic mountains. 

The gay season usually commences in July, continuing 
through August, and during this time Recoaro is thronged 
with Lombards, Venetians, and Triestini, who come to drink 
the mineral waters, and to enjoy the cool hill temperatures. 
A building with a wide colonnade stands over the principal 
spring, called Fonte Regia, and from a terrace in front two 
flights of steps lead to the Fonti Amara and Lorgna. Pleasant 
and shady promenades run round the hills, and in the morning 
are thronged with water drinkers. The first people to arrive 
are the peasants, who, until eight o’clock, have free right of in- 
gress to the springs. ‘They are pale and sickly in appearance, 
fed principally on “polenta,” a sort of cake made of Indian 
corn, and the women especially look weakly and depressed. The 
next comers are the Spanish pedlars, who pitch tents under 
the trees, and spread out tempting wares; Barcelona silks, 
cloaks of Pyrenean wool, filigree work, Turkish and other 
ornaments. ‘These Spaniards will come with bales of goods to 
your rooms, if you so desire, asking double what they mean to 
take, yet in the end inducing you to give far more than you 
originally intended. Sometimes we fall into conversation 
with them, and as there is no sovereign now in Spain, and 
King Amadeus is still merely Admiral of the Italian fleet, we 
ask if they regret their Queen. 

“No, they do not regret her, nor do they desire another 
sovereign ; royalty costs too dear; fifteen millions of francs 
annually, and to what end?” 

“ Have they had a good season ?” 

“No; Italians are but poor customers, who come to the 
waters with a certain moderate sum to spend, which nothing 
will tempt them to exceed ; but they, the pedlars, are not dis- 
couraged. . Salerno will see them soon, and English families 
passing the summer there will buy of them. They have been 

B2 
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in Sardinia, they have been at Malta, where the English 
admiral proved a most generous patron. Here is his. wife’s 
card. Can these ladies give them any introductions in London, 
where they are going shortly. Impossible to obtain an en- 
trance into good houses without an introduction.” 

While they raise their tents, arrives an old man with an 
assortment of books, photographs, and prints. At his stall one 
can buy pocket editions of the Italian poets, and a few histori- 
cal works. There are not many good modern novels in Italian. 
The author of ‘I Promessi Sposi’ has found, indeed, hosts of 
imitators, but their productions are generally mere historical 
treatises, with a slender thread of story running through them ; 
very dull, very tragic, not always proper and only just preferable 
to the translations of French novels which throng every shop- 
window and library. 

Other stalls with laces, jewellery, and articles of all sorts for 
sale, are gradually ranged beneath the trees, and then we hear 
the clattering of horses’ hoofs and the roll of carriage-wheels, 
and the strangers from other hotels, situated in the “paese ” 
(village), come in crowds to the waters. Generals, ambassadors, 
celebrities literary, military, elegant ladies, visitors of every 
degree and of many nationalities now mingle with the throng 
at the Fonte Regia, struggling to place their glasses on the 
tray, to which a coloured ticket and a number assign them. 
At eight o’clock a bell rings, and a flag is hoisted. If it be 
green, all those whose glasses are ticketed with that colour, 
hurry to the table where the tray lies, and try to obtain a 
place for them. If this be accomplished, there is hope, for the 
guardian at the table hands them to the men at the spring to 
be filled, and then calls out their numbers, the difficulty being 
uext to push through the crowd and reach the table again in 
time to obtain possession of the glasses before another bell 
rings, and a flag of a different colour is hoisted. The owners 
of red or blue labels now begin the struggle afresh, breakfast 
going on meanwhile in a gay little café adjoining the Hotel 
Giorgetti. [rom five to six tumblers of water is the usual 
quantity taken in the course of the day, but some enterprising 
persons have been known to imbibe as many as twenty, thirty 
or even forty, a practice strongly condemned by the Inspector 
of the springs in his pamphlet on Recoaro. 

During the promenade from eight to ten, the most ex- 
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travagant toilettes are to be seen. Powdered heads, white 
or black veils worn instead of bonnets, high-heeled: shoes, 
brilliant colours, make the shady walks picturesque, and 
beautiful Italian women crowd round the springs, loiter under 
the trees, or lounge in the balconies of the hotels overlooking 
the walks. During our first visit to Recoaro, one fair Venetian 
countess was an especial object of attraction to the gay and 
idle society of water-drinkers. She used to stand quietly, 
expecting to be admired, in front of the Fonte Regia, and a 
crowd always gathered about her, placidly contemplating her 
face of southern paleness and lustrous dark eyes. For her 
own sex her tasteful dresses had a far greater interest than her 
personal attractions, and it was currently reported that a 
Milanese lady, who till the countess’s arrival was the acknow- 
ledged belle of Recoaro, had fallen ill from jealousy at finding 
herself surpassed. 

Ever and anon some celebrity is pointed out to us; this one 
a friend of Garibaldi; the next a patriot who has made great 
sacrifices for the national cause. Now comes an old lady 
simply dressed in black, a lace veil thrown Milanese fashion 
over her head; with dim tired-looking eyes, and a sweet touching 
expression. ‘This is Madame Manara, the mother of sons 
famous in the history of Italian liberty and long since lost to 
her in this world, but whom she is soon to rejoin.* 

When weary with the promenade we secured seats under 
the trees, the itinerant vendors soon found us out. First came 
a dark-eyed brown-tinted Calabrian boy with a tray of coral. 
“Comprate qualche cosa, Signora, comprate ” was his constant 
cry; ‘qualche cosa, si, qualche cosa—you buy everything 
from that other man, nothing from us.” Then came a lean and 
hungry-looking knife-seller whose stock in trade never seemed 
to diminish; then umbrella-vendors who would sell you 
parasols at your own price, “ merely for the pleasure of letting 
you have them, not for any profit they could derive from 
the bargain ;” then flower-girls, beggars, visitors from the 
German Tyrol, whose speech sounded like the cry of water- 
fowl; respectable peasants, gaily-bedizened city folk from the 
plains; every variety of costume; every sort of individuality. 

* We heard not long afterwards of her death at her country house on the Lake 


of Como, and some affecting details of her last days. She was deeply regretted at 
Recoaro, where for thirty years slic had been a constant and beloved visitor. 
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Fair ladies in gorgeous dresses flitted before us; and the 
chestnuts cast their grateful shade over a scene of unreal and 
dreamlike beauty. And above us rose the spectral dolomites, 
Campo Grosso, and Campo Bruno, bare, jagged and ghostly, 
the snow lying thick in their deep crevices, their peaked tops 
glistening like ice-palaces hung in mid-air. 

As the sun waxed higher and hotter, the visitors withdrew, 
some to their siesta, others to the gossiping conversation of 
their own particular coteries, and a sleepy quiet succeeded the 
bustle of the morning. 

Later in the day, all the life and animation of the place was 
in the smiling little “paese,” composed almost entirely of 
hotels and lodging-houses, with a few temporary shops, a 
church, and a casino. The latter is situated in the hottest and 
dustiest part of Recoaro, yet the little tables outside it were 
constantly surrounded by visitors eating ices, and drinking 
cool unwholesome mixtures. Here one might see the starting 
of numerous donkeys carrying solemn-looking old gentlemen, 
elegant ladies, superb dandies, officers, priests, and even 
stately church dignitaries into the country, to the springs 
of Franco or Capitello, or to the little roadside café of Nogara. 
This is otherwise called Vauxhall from its being so brilliantly 
frequented ; the road to it lies through fields of waving maize 
and vines, and between hills clothed with chestnut trees, the 
heavy foliage of which becomes almost monotonous in the 
scenery round Recoaro. 

During our second visit, for we returned the following 
summer, we joined an excursion to a place called Valli, not 
many miles from the Tyrolese frontier. We passed through a 
grassy wooded country above which rose dolomites new to us, 
and glittering like polished steel in the sunlight. We passed 
a pleasant rivulet babbling by the lonely road; and at length 
reached Valli, a cheerful little town with medieval walls and 
round towers; white chapels crowned the hills around, the 
church Santa Maria della Valle, had been newly restored in 
the Renaissance style; there were rickety old buildings with 
wooden balconies and vines creeping over them; there was a 
picturesque mill-house with stone arches over the windows ; 
best of all there were the beautiful white dolomites rising like 
castles to protect the low-lying country. They seem fashioned 
for the palaces of necromancers, for the abodes of Trolds and 
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spirits that haunt the hills ; they are split into pinnacles, crags, 
and battlements; they are of a whitish colour and shine under 
the rays of the fierce southern sun. Sometimes their ghastly 
grandeur makes one fancy they are the wrecks of a world long 
past away; at others, the solemnity of their beauty brings 
vast calm cathedrals to the mind. 

People going from Recoaro into the Tyrol, generally sleep at 
Valli before taking the diligence, which starts for Ala and 
Roveredo at five in the morning. We returned home in dark- 
ness, and the ups and downs of our mountain road were un- 
pleasant to our donkeys and ourselves. ‘The lad who accom- 
panied us, told us of the long dreary winters, of the fireless 
rooms, of days passed in the stables with the cattle for the sake of 
the comparative warmth found there, of the poverty of the pea- 
sants and the miseries of the out-season. The Recoaresi seem a 
gentle dejected set of people, kindly and well disposed towards 
the visitors who frequent the baths in the summer, as indeed 
well they may be, for if the stranger gives work he also spends 
money. 

Our evenings at the Hotel Giorgetti were spent in music, 
and in dancing in the great Hall, the orchestra consisting of a 
dwarf with an accordion and a woman with a guitar, who some- 
times played to us at dinner, and prowled about in search of 
centesimi, while from time to time a troop of melancholy half- 
starved musicians gave concerts which were only approved 
when classical music formed no part of their programme. ‘The 
Italians have not yet learnt to appreciate the elder masters. 

Our visit of one month was drawing to a close, and one day 
we descended to the village to do the usual amount of bargain- 
ing for a carriage which was to convey us to Tavernelle, the 
nearest railway station. Our hotel, kept by Dr. Giorgetti, was 
situated close to the Fonte Regia, and at about twenty minutes 
from Recoaro. We ordered our coachman to be there punctu- 
ally at three on the morrow, and having forgotten or thought it 
unnecessary to add three in the afternoon, were rather sur- 
prised to be awakened in the stillness of the summer morning 
by the clattering of hoofs, the roll of wheels, and then viclent 
knocking at our door. All we could do was to send coachman 
and carriage away, trusting to his good nature not to make us 
pay too heavily for the oversight. But when he came to fetch 
us next day, his spirits were quite unruflled by the oversight, 
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and with true Italian amiability, he laughed heartily at the 
whole affair. 

Going down into the hot plains, we passed pretty Valdagno, 
with its gay shops and inns, or rather taverns, to the sign of 
‘IT due Mori’ (‘The two Moors’), and ‘1’Italia Risorta’ (lite- 
rally ‘Italy risen again’), and its long avenue bright with 
market carts and carriages. One country house near the little 
town was almost English in order and finish; the stables were 
handsome, the gardens large and beautifully kept. From time 
to time we passed some pleasant “ palazzetto,” with colonnade, 
and courtyard, and plashing fountain. The country looked 
wonderfully fresh, though the heat was intense ; the handsome 
white oxen panted as they drew the hay-carts along the wide, 
high-road ; old women tottered by, carrying coppers of water 
after the fashion of milkpails; the haymakers were busy at 
their second crop, for it was the end of July. At Tavernelle 
we took train for Venice. Vicenza is the nearest city to 
Recoaro, and as it possesses interesting galleries, palaces and 
churches, and the comfortable Hotel de la Ville, it is a pleasant 
halting place for travellers, en route for the ‘ Bagni.’ 

The railway journey seemed long and fatiguing, and the 
air came in hot and damp from the marshy lands round Padua. 
Just as we passed over the Brenta, a meteor journeyed slowly 
across the sky and soon vanished into space. 

Then the Ponte alla Laguna; then Venice; her coffin-like 
gondolas, her dimly lighted canals, her dimly seen Gothic 
palaces. 

L. Kuper. 

Note.—Dr. Chiminelle’s pamphlet, ‘ Recoaro, le sue fonti minerali, e i suoi d’in- 
torni,’ gives the qualities of the waters, and the rules to be observed while taking 


thém. The best hotels at Recoaro two years ago, were those kept by Dr. Giorgetti 
and his brother, and ‘ La Bella Venezia,’ kept by Meyer. 





LINES ON MISS S * * * * WASHING THE FEET 
OF THE PILGRIMS AT THE TRINITA DE’ 
PELLEGRINI. 


A pure and peaceful vision, 
I think I see her now, 
‘Tending the throng of pilgrims 
With fair and youthful brow. 
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She greets those weary women 
With smile so mild and sweet, 
And kneels in Christian meekness 
To wash their wayworn feet. 


I mark her slender figure, 
On its humble deed of love ; 
I hear her breathe an “‘ Ave,” 
As she lifts her head above. 


Her work is done—she kisses 
The feet she has washed with care, 
And my heart feels a holy gladness 
As I gaze on a sight so fair. 


O! sweet and lovely sister, 
We may not meet again, 
But thy gentle form for ever 
Will in my soul remain. 


From thee I’ve learnt a lesson, 
Once spurned with careless mind, 
Thou hast taught my wand’ring spirit, 
Where alone it rest may find. 


Yet with sweet and pure conviction, 
Seek not to move my will, 

In vain dear friend thou wouldst change me, 
What I am, I must be still. 


But in spite of this disunion, 
That my Church is not thine own, 
I hope in the end to meet thee 
Where division is unknown. 


M. P. 
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THE CARILLON DE MALINES. 


Wuere sluggish waters ooze, and where the Polders* richly 
wave, 

And weeping branches in the stream, their pendant branches 
lave, 

Amidst Dame Nature’s pastoral and ever peaceful scenes, 

Quaint and quiet as a midnight dream lies the city of 
Malines. 


The Treykshuyt,* laden heavily steals on with solemn 
pace, 

It passes through the wave without a ripple or a trace ; 

The steeds, like those in Noah’s ark, are hardly seen to 
creep ; 

As for the crew and passengers, they’re probably asleep. 


The steersman looks so dull, you long to rouse him with a 
shout— 

He wouldn’t even raise his head, for his pipe is not gone 
out ; 

And a Fleming, were his house on fire, would never raise his 
head 


Until he knows his meerschaum’s out, and every spark is 
dead. 


High o’er their heads Malines displays that wonderful old 
tower, 


With buttresses, and tracery, and great bell that strikes the 
hour, 


While marks the time that famous clock, with most stupend- 
ous face 


Almost as big, perhaps not quite, as a decent marketplace. 


Beside the bell that strikes the hour are most melodious 
chimes, 
Sweeter than anything I know, perhaps except these rhymes, 


* Polders—the water meadows of Holland and Belgium. 


* Treykshuyt is the old Barge for passengers, and no longer exists. 
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Tinkling softly on the beeeze, like lowing sheep upon the 
lea, ' 
Or those musical contrivances supposed to hold rappee. 


As clear the peal rang o’er my head in a reverie I fell, 
What John Bull terms a study brown, and I remember 


well, 

There stood the quaint old town but rather fresher than 
before, 

And a group of individuals strangely dressed beside the 
door. 


Kach with a ruff about his neck, as old Alva once appeared, 

When he used to tax the Burghershaft and eavh one had a 
beard 

So peaked, a fond salute it must have given their wives some 
pain, 

Just like Raleigh’s in the picture when he sought the Spanish 
main. 


Long peaked beards like radishes and stout Bilboa blades, 
And variegated doublets, not unlike the knave of spades. 
There stalked the bridegroom proudly, and led in his bride 





full soon, 
With medals on his breast that looked like change for a 
doubloon. 


The bride she looked so lovely in her veil and raven tresses, 

And she wore a golden farthingale,—but I’m not up in 
dresses ; 

Her long and lustrous jet black eyes looked down on cheeks 
so pale, 

And she’d eyelashes about as long as an average horse’s 
tail. 


Oh, how those eyelids wept, her agitation nought could 
calm, 

And it seemed, but why I could not guess, her tears fell on 
my palm ; 

They came so quick and suddenly that they took away my 

breath, 
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And instead of burning as you’d think, those drops were cold 
as death. 


Once more I looked, the scene was changed, there was the 
cloak ’tis true, 

But I couldn’t see a vestige now of all that motley crew— 

No bride, no beards, no Bilboa blades, no cavaliers of 
Spain, 

Still the drops came down right merrily, but in the shape of 
rain. 


The tower stood dark and silent now, the chimes had ceased 
within, 

A murrain seize the Carillon, ’m wetted to the skin ; 

But no, ’tis not their fault I ween, why blame the merry 
chimes, 

It was, d’ye see, not they, perhaps, that dreamed of other 
times. 

MORAL. 

Well, this inference I draw that without the slightest 
doubt 

Tis the wisest plan to give our care to that we are about ; 

And as each day is rolling on more quickly than the last, 

We had better mend the present than be groping in the 
past. 


G. H. Exuort. 





GOING TO CHURCH. 


THERE are varieties in most things, and church-going forms no 
exception to the rule. This fact especially struck me during 
a tour in England and Wales that my sister and I made this 
summer. ‘The first church I should like to describe, is situated 
in one of the eastern counties, and the inhabitants of that 
town boast of possessing the largest parish church in the 
kingdom. Its admirers do well to proclaim this fact loudly, 
as it has but few claims to architectural beauty, and is striking 
and impressive mainly from its vast size. On the bright 
August morning, when Lucy and I formed part ofthe con- 
gregation, no less than six thousand persons were assembled, 
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and there seemed to be no undue crowding ; every one had a 
comfortable seat, though certainly there was no space to spare. 
The mingled hum of so many voices uniting in the responses 
was quite impressive, and the tones of the splendid organ 
rolled grandly through the wide aisles, here remarkable for 
being much wider than the nave. The bright colours of the 
gorgeous east window shone prismatically on the white sur- 
plices of the long line of choristers and the numerous officia- 
ting clergy, and I felt a very small unit, as we joined the great 
crowds of people streaming out at the conclusion of morning 
service. 

If this building was remarkable for its size, the quiet 
country church to which we went in the afternoon of the same 
day, was certainly a complete contrast in every way. Picture 
to yourself, a large and handsome church in the midst of a 
grassy churchyard, shut in with lovely elm trees, the whole a 
ruin, except the chancel which has been fashioned into a very 
small, very complete church, approached through the roofless 
nave, in which grow large elder trees, now laden with bunches 
of snowy blossom, scenting the air. The handsome square 
tower still stands, and in the old walls remain glassless windows 
with beautiful tracery. The village is now small and poor, 
with but 117 inhabitants, but records remain which prove that 
it was once a large and populous “town” on the sea coast, 
though now ten miles inland. Here were no surpliced choir, 
no bright east window, the deaf ‘old clerk and some little girls 
sang two simple hymns, and the ivy climbing up half-covered 
the east window. The clerk had peculiarities both of manner 
and speech, and thought nothing of stumping about in very 
thick boots, or reproving a refractory child audibly. The 
congregation consisted of about twenty rustics, and ourselves, 
and through the open door the shadows of the elder trees 
quivered on the stone floor, and made a soft rustling chorus to 
the grave low voice of the white haired pastor who performed 
the service. Lucy and I thought when we compared the two 
churches that we had attended, that in the country church we 
had shared in something more like true worship, than in the 
crowded one of the town. 

Our next variety was met with in Berkshire, in the midst of 
the country so eloquently described by Charles Kingsley, in 
his “ Winter Garden.” Along a road of golden gravel, 
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bordered by sombre firwoods, with now and then an open 
sunny space, carpeted with exquisite purple heath, diversified 
with clumps of waving bracken, our way led us to a quaint 
little brown wooden building called a church by courtesy only, 
placed at the junction of several paths, in the midst of the 
wood. ‘The interior of the little place was carefully fitted up ; 
the congregation attentive; the music excellent; and the 
service conducted by a young clergyman, almost painfully 
earnest in manner. Every one has heard of Broadmoor, the 
great criminal lunatic asylum for both sexes. Here Edward 
Oxford, who attempted the Queen’s life, was confined for 
many years; and here Constance Kent, and Miss Edmunds 
still remain. It was to the chapel belonging to this vast 
asvilum that my sister and I were taken by our friends on the 
following Sunday. It was impossible to repress a shudder of 
horror, as I found myself following the chaplain’s wife into 
the well-fiiled room, and past row after row of open benches, 
occupied by men wholly free, with only a warder stationed at 
either end of each seat, and recalled the fact that every man 
there was cither a murderer or a madman! Their behaviour 
was quict and orderly, and their general appearance that of an 
ordinary congregation, except that the men were on the 
ground floor, while the women occupied a large gallery. Some 
of the faces looked so young and innocent, and some were 
really handsome ; but others quite frightened one, they looked 
so brutalized. The choir is entirely composed of patients, 
who sang very well; and in each seat was a list of the various 
hymns, tunes, and chants to be used during the service, 
neatly printed by a patient at a press within the walls. Only the. 
quiet patients are allowed to attend service, which is considered 
a great treat; but that they cannot always be safely trusted, 
is proved by the fate of Dr. Meyer, the late Superintendent, 
who was severely injured by a huge stone thrown at him by a 
patient during service. How he managed to secrete the stone 
remains a mystery; but he did so, and the blow would cer- 
tainly have proved fatal to the poor doctor, had not a warder 
partially diverted the madman’s aim by seizing his arm : as it 
was, Dr. Meyer never fully recovered from the effects of the 
blow, and died within two years. 

The fine old town of Northampton is rich in the possession 
of three most beautiful churches, each perfect in its own style. 
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First must be named All Saints, the parish church—an 
admirable specimen of Sir Christopher Wren’s genius. In the 
decoration of the vaulted ceiling no less than seventeen colours 
are used, but so skilfully blended that the effect is by no means 
gaudy, only subdued and rich. The day we were there 
happened to be the re-opening of the fine organ, after under- 
going extensive repairs for some wecks, and the sound of the 
“ Occasional Overture,” rolling grandly through the building 
as we left the church, was indeed a musical treat. Another 
church, St. Peter’s, is considered the most perfect specimen of 
Norman architecture that exists. And the third, St. Sepul- 
chre’s, is one of the four round churches in England, built in 
imitation of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem. 
The others are,the Temple Church, in London; the Round 
Church, at Cambridge; and one at Maplestead, in Hssex. 
The round part of St. Sepulchre’s is now formed into a 
baptistery—a fine font being placed just under the dome, on 
which are sculptured representations of the various famous 
baptisms recorded in Holy Writ. The nave and aisles are 
modern additions. I have nothing to tell concerning the 
services in these churches; they differed in no respect from 
what one commonly meets with in town churches. 

The next Sunday found us, armed with umbrellas and clad 
in stout boots and waterproofs, picking our way along a most 
muddy road to a primitive little church in a little Welsh 
village, buried in mountains. The bright sun that had 
hitherto shone on our path, now deserted us finally, and never 
once did we go to church at Llan otherwise clad than as I 
have mentioned. The English service was attractive, and the 
singing good; but there was a curious sort of stiffness 
observable in the manner in which clergyman, choristers, and 
clerk, spoke English, which was quite explained when on 
remaining for the Welsh service, we found that the same 
persons performed it, and this time with perfect ease and 
fluency. The Welsh singing was fdr better than the English ; 
and an anthem they gave was perfectly lovely, but quite 
strange to us. It was amusing to catch now and then a word 
which seemed intelligible, in the midst of so much that was 
not. Now-a-days everybody learns every language ; and it is 
an unusual experience to hear a language spoken familiarly 
round one, of which one is totally ignorant. In the Litany, 
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’ 


the words “heresy” and “schism” came clear and distinct, 
there being no equivalents for them in Cymric. The people 
were so quiet and attentive, it was quite pleasant to observe 
them ; and all, young and old, joined in the singing. The old 
picturesque costumes seem to have died out, at least in North 
Wales ; and instead, the women wore the most distressingly 
gay and ill-assorted colours—a purple dress, blue ribbons on 
the hat, and a bright red rose, was a mild combination. Near 
us there sat a young father, with a little boy of about two 
years old, who got very tired and restless and would not be 
soothed, making continually a little calling cry, which we 
thought must mean ‘ mother.” We could not understand 
him, nor he us; but when my sister produced some bonbons, 
the little fellow speedily showed that they had a tongue in- 
telligible to all nations. 

This is the account of the varieties of churches, and church 
services, which my sister and I met with; and I trust I have 
not wearied my readers by giving so long an account of 
them. M. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
AN ESSAY. 


Ir has been said that a contented mind and a good conscience, 
will make a man happy under all conditions. Now this sounds 
well enough: but life, as I take it, requires other things 
besides these two estimabie qualities, to make up the sum 
total of its bliss. Thus, a certain amount of money is needed 
for the education of children, and other necessaries of life ; 
tolerable health, a happy home circle, etc., etc., are all and 
each required, before we can even hope to attain tp that state of 
contentment which is to make us everywhere happy. One 
must be able to think that “our lines have fallen unto us in 
pleasant places” before we can say faithfully, that we are truly 
happy ; at least, so I think. Many may feel resigned to their 
fate ; but this is not to be happy with our condition. But let 
us sit down, and think out thoroughly the things necessary 
unto “ Happiness.” 

In the first place, be it remembered that the man of few 
wants always has enough. But, then again, few of us are 
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blessed, alas, with this disposition. It is rarely that we 
possess so happy a state of mind, as to be able honestly to say, 
“ Thave enough.” And yet is not a little with God’s blessing 
upon it better than a great deal with His curse? “ Cer- 
tainly,” say you, “especially if that little be also all good.” 
Do you not remember, dear reader, that grand old saying, 
“‘Hnough is good as a ieast !”” Money never yet made a man 
happy, nor will it ever do so. I mean the mere fact of pos- 
sessing money is not in itself a happiness. No, much else 
besides is wanted. here is nothing in the nature of money 
to produce happiness ; for the more a man has, the more he 
wants. Should it indeed satisfy one want, it doubles and trebles 
that want another way. How often do we hear this cry, ‘ if 1 
had but a little more money and a little more time, I should 
be perfectly happy.” Not so, my friend; it is ten to one if 
either the one or the other would make you a whit happier 
than you are now. More money would lay greater respon- 
sibilities and more anxieties on your shoulders; and time, if 
you had more of it, would hang heavily on your hands. It 
depends, in a great measure, upon ourselves, whether we are 
happy during our journey through life or not; for if on the one 
hand we are virtuous and do nothing wherewith to burden our 
consciences, we approach as near true happiness as is allowed 
to man to enjoy; but if on the other hand, we follow all our 
wicked passions and inclinations, we place a barrier in our 
own way, often very difficult to remove. Sigismund, Emperor 
of Germany, gave it as his opinion that the surest way of 
being happy in this world, was ‘only to do in health what we 
promised to do when lying on a bed of sickness.” In other 
words, to keep our good resolutions. And there is, no doubt, 
much truth in this saying. There is, however, another great 
secret of happiness, and that is, always to have some object in 
view ; something that heart and conscience can both approve; 
and to be continually advancing actively to its attainment. 
For surely a mind occupied by useful business has no room for 
useless regrets ; and then, as Tupper has it, ‘‘ Happiness is a 
roadside flower, growing on the high road to usefulness.” 

It is a great mistake to think a mortal can be happy in 
everything, and in every place; for there is and always will be 
some want or deficiency in ‘‘life’s household.” 

But it is true that none but those who are happy in them- 
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selves can make others so ; and the reason of this is, I suppose, 
that “ happiness like mocking is catching,” for alas ! how more 
than useless it is in one himself afflicted with low spirits to try 
and cheer up a fellow-creature suffering in a similar manner. 

It has been well said, that, ‘ False happiness is like false 
money ; it passes for a time as well as the true coin, and serves 
some ordinary occasions, but when it is brought- to the touch, 
we find its lightness and always feel the loss.” * False happi- 
ness is a most unsatisfactory article, and I think about as great 
a mockery as to be told, that “you must cultivate happiness.” 
As if happiness could be planted in your garden along with 
your potatoes ! 

When reading one of A. K. H. B’s excellent essays a few 
evenings ago, I stumbled on the following passages, which 
I quote at length, seeing they so well express my own feelings 
on the subject. © 

“And, to come down to the enjoyments of daily life, the 
time was when happiness was too much made a thing of a 
quiet home, of a comfortable competence, of climbing roses, 
and honeysuckle, of daisies and buttercups, of new milk and 
fresh eggs, of evening bells, and mists stealing up from the 
river in the twilight, of warm firesides and close-drawn curtains, 
and mellow lamps and hissing urns, and cups of tea and easy 
chairs, and old songs and plenty of books, and laughing girls, 
and perhaps a gentle wife and a limited number of peculiarly 
well-behaved children. And indeed it cannot be denied that if 
these things, with health and a good conscience, do not 
necessarily make a man contented, they are very likely to 
do so. One cannot but sympathise with the spirit of snugness 
and comfort which breathes from Cowper’s often-quoted lines, 
though there is something of a fallacy in them. Here they are 
again: they are pleasant to look at: 


* “Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


“T have said there is a fallacy in these lines. It is not that 
they state anything which is not quite correct, but that they 
contain a suggestio falsi. Although Cowper does not directly 


* Pope. 
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say so, you see he leaves on your mind the impression that if 
all these arrangements are made,—the fire stirred, the curtains 
drawn, the sofa wheeled round, and so forth, you are quite 
sure to be extremely jolly, and so spend a remarkably pleasant 
evening. Now the fact is quite otherwise. You may have 
so much anxiety and care at your heart, as shall entirely 
neutralise the natural tendency of all these little bits of 
outward comfort ; and no one knew that better than the poor 
poet himself. Perhaps the pendulum has of late years swung 
rather too far in the opposite direction, and we have learned to 
make too little of external things. No doubt the true causes of 
happiness are ‘interproecordia.’ No doubt it touches us most 
closely whether the world within the breast is bright or dark.” 

The gist then of the whole thing is this, that happiness is 
made up of many little things, and of daily occurrences, just as 
a fine piece of mosaic is made up of a few tiny pieces of silver, 
ivory, malachite, etc., in themselves of small value, but re- 
sulting in a “ glorious whole ” of great price. But there is no 
denying this, that to be happy in any high degree, we must 
abandon ourselves to the will of God, and take all as coming 
from Him, a wise and merciful Father, who best knows what 
is for our good, and can see much farther ahead than we poor 
mortals can; besides which ‘‘ happiness begins when wishes 
end.” A person should also cultivate a sweet and even temper 
if he or she would be happy; for a cheerful temper, keeps up a 
continual daylight in the mind, lightens sickness and poverty, 
hides out the gloomy prospect, and ever sees the silver lining 
to the blackest cloud, and is indeed as Solomon says, “A 
continual feast.” This added to resignation to one’s lot, and 
to the determination of seeing only the sunny side of the 
picture, will almost win for us the battle of life at the outset. 
How much wiser this course than one which is so often 
pursued, and which I can never contemplate without sorrow. 
It is grievous to see people who drudge on through life, year 
after year without stopping, adding cent to cent, dollar to 
dollar, from early morn to gloaming, from boyhood to koary 
old age,—money-grubbing I call it,—ever whispering to them- 
selves the while, ‘ Solomon. says, The diligent hand maketh 
rich,” little thinking, poor fools, that altho’ this is a most true 
axiom, after all it is not in the power of riches to make any 
man happy. It were much better to follow that other saying 
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| of Solomon’s: ‘f With all thy getting, get understanding.” 
Let us strive then above all things to obtain “ contentment,” 
| that pearl of great price which should be bought even ai the 
expense of ten thousand worldly desires. And if we would 
have also that other grand ingredient required to make us 
happy, viz., a good conscience, let us faithfully do our duty 
towards God and our neighbour, and keep strictly the tenth 
commandment. 

When are we happiest then? Oh, when resigned 

To whatso’er our cup of life may bring : 

When we can know ourselves but weak and blind 

Creatures of earth! and trust alone in Him, 

Who giveth, in His mercy, joy or pain, 

Oh, we are happy then! 


To conclude then, let me observe that as no one can expect 
to pass through life without a certain amount of crosses, we 
should do well to remember, that the troubles of life fall lighter 
when they are calmly accepted, than when we receive them 
with frowns. The less we dwell upon our daily burdens the 
better for us. Why aggravate our distresses by reproaches 
and repinings, or why tell the world, by gloomy looks and 
i words, of troubles which their kindest sympathy cannot relieve ? 
| But there is one remedy simple and sufficient for all stages 

of affliction, and that is the grace of God through His Son. 
This will enable us always to see the silver lining to the 
blackest cloud, which ever hung over our heads, and to say, 
{ “It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
BK. H. A. Frankuanp. 
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THE OWLET AND THE GOOSE. 
A FABLE. 


An Owlet was one evening sitting in a hollow tree near a farm 


yard. She saw that all the animals were ina state of commotion, 
and by-and-by a Goose came out. 

“Good evening, Goose,” cried the Owlet. “Whither away 
so late 
« We are all going to a party,” replied Goosey. 

“What! at this time of night? ” asked the Owlet. 
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“Yes, don’t you know?” exclaimed Goosey. “Its the 
fashion. We always go about to see our friends in the night 
now, and go to bed when the sun rises.” 

“Dear moe!” said the Owlet. ‘ Why then I suppose I 
have come to be in the fashion after all these years ?”’ 

“‘ People always are, you know,” said the Goose, “if they 
wait long enough. Fashion changes so.” 

“And what do you do at your parties?” asked the 
Owlet. 

“ Sing,” replied the Goose. 

“What! You sing?” said the Owlet. 

“No, I don’t sing,” said the Goose. 
Never had any voice, you know.” 

** And what do you do then?” asked the Owlet. 

“ Nothing,” replied Goosey ; “ people don’t care for anything 
else. Singing is the fashion.” 

“* But does everybody else sing?” asked the Owlet. 

“Oh dear no!” replied the Goose. ‘“ There are a great many 
that can’t sing at all, like me. And there are a great many 
that sing—oh dear, so badly! You see, just a few nightin- 
gales.and thrushes and woodlarks, and so on, sing very well. 
It’s a pleasure to listen to them. But these other people are 
expected to sing—and so they attempt it, if they have any sort 
of voice at all. Hens cackle, and ducks quack, and Guinea- 
fowls screech, and the noise is shocking sometimes.” 


“Then why do they let them make such a noise?” asked 
the Owlet. 


“T never could. 


“They don’t call it a noise, you see,” explained Goosey ; 
“they call it singing, and everybody likes to sing if they can. 
It’s the fashion.” 

**Can’t they do anything better ? ” asked the Owlet. 

“Well, do you know,” said the Goose lowering her voice, 
“T have sometimes thought it would be much more amusing 
if we had a little variety. If everybody did what they could 
do best ; for instance, if Guinea-fowls gave us lectures on the 
place they came from, and ducks amused us with aquatic feats, 
and sparrows gave us some idea of London Society (they 
see so much, you know), and larks gave us some idea of 
pneumatics, and swallows—oh dear! oh dear! the travellers’ 


tales they would have to tell! But this stupid singing! I hate 
fashion ! ” 
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Here the Goose stopped, quite out of breath. 

“ How odd you look !” remarked the Owlet. 

“ Odd?” exclaimed the astonished Goose. 

“ You’re walking on stilts,” said the Owlet. 

* Oh! that,” said the Goose. “ It’s the fashion, to walk on 
stilts. Everybody does, you know. 

“ And what have you got on you head ? ” asked the Owlet. 

“ Do you mean the way I do my hair?” asked Goosey. 

“Tt’s not your hair,” said the Owlet; “it’s a piece of fuzz 
out of the haystack.” 

“ Well,” said the amiable Goose, “ you’re quite right, it is. 
But it’s the fashion to have a great deal of hair, and as I never 
had much, I am obliged to wear fuzz.” 

“Dear me!” said the Owlet. ‘ And why are your wings 
tucked round like that ?” 

“Fashion,” said the Goose. ‘‘ We call it a Polonaise. But 
I really must go on, or I shall be late. Won’t you come?” 

“As you ask me so kindly,” replied the Owlet, “I will. 
Will they ask me to sing, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know. Shall you if they do?” asked the Goose. 

“Certainly,” replied the Owlet; “but I hope it wont frighten 
them if I do!” 

The Owlet and the Goose went to the party together. 
The Goose was asked to sing and modestly declined. The 
Owlet was asked, agreed, performed; but the terror of the 
company was so great, that it broke the spell of fashion alto- 
gether. Henceforth none were asked to sing but those who 
could do so well, and those who could not, were invited to do 
something else. And thus evening parties became at last what 
they should always have been, the most amusing of all social 
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FLOATING. 
A SONG. 


FLoatina down the river, 
Gleaming through the air, 
Silver bubbles quiver, 


Golden sun-motes glare ; 
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But when straining fingers 
Would those glories grasp, 
Dust and water lingers 
Only in our clasp. 


Floating all around us 
Through the spirits’ mist, 
Thousand thoughts surround us, 
Pure as amethyst ; 
We may hear them chiming, 
Bell-like, each to each, 
But to catch their rhyming 
Is beyond our reach. 


Foam-flecked waves are curling 
Back from weary feet, 
Winds are ever whirling 
Rifts of visions sweet ; 
But the music’s meaning, 
Lost is in the sound, 
And each life’s scant gleaming, 
Seas of time have drowned. 


O! this strange denoting, 
O, this world of wings ! 

We ourselves are floating 
Unto higher things. 

Drifting while we wonder, 
Singing as we soar, 

Floating through each blunder, 
Toward the waveless shore. 





TRANSLATION, 
From tHe German OF GOTTFRIED VON LeITNER. 
Lorp oF THE SEA. 


Down by Southampton’s main, 
With sceptre and with crown, 
There sits Canute the Dane 
Upon his royal throne. 
And loudly the waves roll on! 
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TRANSLATION. 


F’en at his lightest sign i 
Silent his courtiers stand, 
Keenly his glances shine, 
Far towards the distant land. i 
And loudly the waves roll on! 


Then proudly the lion-mane, i 
His hair so grey and long, 
Sternly throws back the Dane 
Who ruled o’er England’s throng. 
And loudly the waves roll on ! 


“From this, my golden stool, 
Until the horizon’s line, 
From Southampton to Thule i 

The earthly world is mine.” 
And loudly the waves roll on ! 


“ And thou, ancestral sea, 
Despite thy murmurs, yea, 
Thou shalt my subject be, 
And me obedience pay.” 
And loudly the waves roll on ! 


He speaks thus from his throne, 
The flood pursues its way, 
And scatters, as in scorn, 
Upon his beard, the spray. 
And loudly the waves roll on ! 


Upsprings Canute the Dane, 
His crown aside he lays, 
Speaks: “ Human power is vain, 
To God alone be praise ! ” 
And loudly the waves roll on! 
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